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then he 
showed 
four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


JUNE, 1956 


MILDRED SCOTT OLMSTED 


National Administrative Secretary 


l. has sometimes seemed to me that 
Americans are being kept in the dark 
about the true state of world affairs and 
do not realize how greatly the world has 
changed and the position of the United 
States in it. One explanation for this is 
that many of the newspapers carry very 
little information that would indicate 
the true situation. 


For this reason, during my recent 
speaking trip through Mid-America, I 
was particularly encouraged to see in 
the Sunday edition (April 29) of the 
Milwaukee Journal an impartial anal- 
ysis of the deadlock over which the 
United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion in London broke off. The article 
stated that “the U. S., as the military 
champion of the free world, is still 
over-insistent on controls and _insufh- 
ciently interested in real reductions in 
its enormous world-embracing military 
machine” because of “the interest of 
American military and business leaders 
in continuing high defense spending.” 

The real fact is that the people of the 
world as well as the people of the U. S. 
are growing very weary of the cold war 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to hold either our allies or our own 
people tightly to it. Some policies which 
may seem to us Americans to be purely 
domestic questions are having interna- 
tional repercussions quite unrealized as 
yet by our citizens across the country. 
Unless we change some of our attitudes 
we cannot hope to win back our earlier 
position of leadership among the na- 
tions for at the present time many of 
our allies and potential friends abroad 
are exceedingly restive, and some are 
even in more or less open revolt. 


These are some of the things we need 
to reconsider our position on: 


1, Disarmament. It has been stated 
that recent developments in atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in Russia and the 
United States have brought us to the 
point in history where fear of mutual 


destruction is so great that neither side 
will use them and fear of a major war 
is receding. At the same time many 
members of Congress and leaders of so- 
called “patriotic” and civilian defense 
groups continue to make speeches based 
on the premise that Russia may drop 
bombs on American cities tomorrow. 
Military and civilian defense budgets 
are enormously swollen, continuation 
and expansion of conscription are called 
for, and imposition of military concepts 
of life on high school boys and girls 
goes forward at an accelerated pace. 
Demands are made (and enforced) that 
surplus foods, a problem to us, be given 
only to hungry people abroad who pro- 
fess openly that they are on our side. 
Most of our foreign aid is used to pay 
for building up military establishments 
which we hope to control directly or 
indirectly. Small wonder, then, that 
the other nations of the world take 
“with a grain of salt” our statements— 
sincerely believed by most of us—that 
America wants a peaceful world. 


The only way to remove any doubt 
of our intentions is by taking the leader- 
ship in bringing about world disarma- 
ment. 


2. Civil Liberties. We suppress the 
Communist Party; we prosecute citizens 
just for being or having been members 
of the Communist Party; people are re- 
moved from positions held for years on 
the vaguest of accusations by paid in- 
formers: individuals and organizations 
are blacklisted. To other nations long 
accustomed to all sorts of minority par- 
ties, including Communist, which write 
and speak and vote freely against their 
governments, this looks undignified to 
say the least. They question whether we 
any longer believe in our own Bill of 
Rights which we hold up as a model 
to the rest of the world. 


We must re-establish civil liberties in 
fact if we want to demonstrate democ- 
racy in action. 


3. Racial Equality. Every glaring 
example of racial segregation and in- 


justice in this country is repeated in 
the press of other countries: the ousting 
of the Indian ambassador from a 
“white” restaurant in Texas; the killing 
of 14-year-old Emmett Till in Tennessee; 
the situation which precipitated the bus 
boycott in Alabama;' the expelling of 
Autherine Lucy from the southern uni- 
versity—all these and many, many such 
incidents make the people in those coun- 
tries whose citizens have yellow, brown 
or black skins very wary of placing 
themselves under the influence of the 
United States. They believe we do not 
consider the welfare or even the lives 
of “colored peoples” important and that 
when we say all men are born free and 
equal we really mean all white men. 


We must practice true equality if we 
want to win the confidence of other 
nations. 


4. The United Nations. In the eleven 
years since the formation of the United 
Nations we have by-passed many of its 
international agencies and dealt bi- 
laterally with many of the world’s prob- 
lems. There is a strong suspicion among 
some of the nations there that we have 
brought “American-type” politics into 
United Nations deliberations, and that 
we use its machinery as best suits our 
own national purposes in each situation. 


We must strengthen the United Na- 
tions at every possible point and make 
it indeed, as our official spokesmen often 
declare oratorically, “the cornerstone of 
our foreign policy.” 


Democracy requires intelligent, well- 
informed citizens who must be given the 
facts of international life today in order 
to make wise decisions. This is par- 
ticularly true in an election year when 
our representatives to State Legislatures 
and to Congress, the Senate and the 
White House are coming before us for 
election. Each one of us must conscien- 
tiously strive to learn the facts and to 
lay them before our communities and 
our candidates. 
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Civil Defense -- 


Have You Decided? 
EMILY PARKER SIMON 


Chairman, Policy Committee 


The announcement of “Operation 
Alert” for early July by the Civil De- 
fense Administration serves to remind 
us that we have had all too little discus- 
sion of this issue. The effective protest 
of some New York conscientious ob- 
jectors to participation in civil defense 
activities, one of them a member of our 
own National Board, brought the matter 
sharply into focus for some of us. The 
straightforward account of the reasons 
for her actions (January Four Lights) 
appealed to us as decisive and con- 
vincing. 

A year has gone by and except for 
the statement issued at the Annual 
Meeting in 1955 which ended by sug- 
gesting that “as in all matters of con- 
science, we must draw the line in regard 
to participation (in civil defense) ac- 
cording to our own understanding and 
conviction,” no resolutions or pro- 
nouncements have been made. Nor has 
anyone asked to have it included in our 
Policies. 


But if we are to “draw the line in 
regard to participation according to our 
own understanding and _ conviction,” 
doesn’t this require us to make certain 
that our convictions are based on in- 
formation about the real nature of the 
program and what is required of us, the 
implications it carries and a thoughtful 
evaluation of it by the principles that 
determine all of our policies? Such con- 
cern is not the responsibility of one 
committee but of the entire membership. 
Perhaps some questions may stimulate 
both concern and more consideration. 


1. What is the purpose of Civil De- 
fense? The stated purpose is to prepare 
for calm, efficient methods of meeting 
possible disaster. 


2. In view of what is known of the 
devastating effect of nuclear warfare, is 
such a program realistic? Is any de- 
fense possible? Does Civil Defense cre- 
ate an illusion of security? 


3. Is participation in Civil Defense 
activities the best way to prepare to 
meet human need in times of man-made 
disaster ? 


4. Has part of our hesitation to re- 
ject Civil Defense been because we have 
not wanted to appear insensitive to 
human need or unwilling to do our 
share in meeting it? Could we offer 
alternatives? 


5. How would you evaluate the ef- 
fects of Civil Defense activity? Does it 
assume an enemy attack? Imply reli- 


ance on military security? Instill fear? 
Facilitate acceptance of regimentation? 


6. How does this appear to the rest 
of the world? Does it raise questions 
concerning our peace aims and the sin- 
cerity of our disarmament proposals? 

7. To what if any extent could Civil 
Defense be classed with Conscription, 
Universal Military Training, Militarism 
in Education, Psychological Warfare? 

8. Should our Policies include a state- 
ment on Civil Defense? Come to the 
Annual Meeting prepared to discuss this 
fully. 

For information on Civil Defense, read: 

Washington Newsletter No. 37. Discusses 
bills in Congress. 

Harpers Magazine (Oct. 1955): On Running 
for Cover (See Personal and Otherwise 
column). 

Four Lights, January, 1956. 

Statement to Branches on Civil Defense. 

Resolution sent to Pres. Eisenhower and 
Val Petersen. 

Saturday Review (Oct. 22, 1955): Editorial 
by Norman Cousins: An Open Letter to 
Val Petersen. 


Branch News 


@ Many branches have held their An- 
nual Meetings. Some had a _ national 
officer as speaker. Detroit had Henry 
Hitt Crane and a panel on “Civil Rights 
in a Democracy.” Participants were 
NAACP, Antidefamation League, Com- 
mission on Community Relations, Ur- 
ban League, Round Table of Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants. 

®@ The Library of Congress has “added 
with pleasure” Cathedral of Compassion 
(Violet Oakley’s Life of Jane Addams) 
to its collection. The Princeton Branch 
displayed copies of Rainbow Round the 
World (1955 Jane Addams Children’s 
Book Award) in a department store. 
Branches are still reporting thanks from 
local libraries for gifts of Cathedral of 
Compassion and Rainbow Round the 


World. 

@ Signe Hojer, formerly president of 
our Swedish Section, is now in India. 
She writes of meeting with our Indian 
members in Delhi and Madras. 

@ More and more local and State 
branches are publishing WILPF bulle- 
tins. A very attractive new one comes 
from Pittsburgh; the Minnesota Branch 
Bulletin seems bigger and better, as do 
others. 


® Pennsylvania sponsored a Disarma- 
ment Workshop in April, with the co- 
operation of the United World Federal- 
ists and the Friends Committee on 
Legislation. Round tables in the after- 
noon each had a moderator and several 
resource people (a labor leader, scien- 
tist, expert on international affairs, etc.). 
A dinner followed, with Charles Bolte 
and Dorothy Hutchinson as _ speakers. 
Cincinnati had a very successful small 
workshop on disarmament on April 20th 
and is going to follow up with a larger 
one in the Fall. St. Louis is planning 
one in cooperation with other groups 
for the Fall. 

® Phyllis Tiller, prominent member of 
our British Section, Justice of the Peace 
for the City of Liverpool, plans to be in 
the U. S. A. this Fall (after our Inter- 
national Congress) and will visit 
branches after September 21. Please 
send requests for dates to the Adminis- 
trative Office; don’t miss this opportun- 
ity to meet another of our international 
leaders. 


Continued on page 4, col. 2 


UN Economic and Social 
Council 


By CAROLINE MALIN 
U. S. Section Observer at the UN 


The recent session of ECOSOC was 
mainly concerned with questions relat- 
ing to the industrialization of underde- 
veloped countries. Thes-Council, a 
consultative and cooperative body, re- 
ceived reports from the Secretary Gen- 
eral on the activities of the committees 
and specialized agencies actually at 
work on those questions. 


These reports surveyed the work cur- 
rently being undertaken to promote in- 
dustrialization and productivity, and 
suggested areas for future work within 
which individual projects are to be 
formulated. Such planning ‘avoids dupli- 
cation of work by the different com- 
mittees and agencies, and ties in with 
the regional economic commissions. 
The resolution endorsing these princi- 
ples was adopted unanimously by the 
Council. with the suggestion that par- 
ticular attention be paid to the Middle 
East and Africa. 


As most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are lacking in water-power, coal 
and oil, which are the pre-requisites for 
steam or electricity, and therefore of 
industrialization, the new research being 
done on the utilization of such sources 
of energy as the sun, wind, and tides 
and especially atomic energy gives great 
hope to these countries. They see the 
possibility of obtaining power and build- 
ing factories without the tremendous 
cost of importing coal and oil. In order 
to raise their standard of living. they 
must have factories, and machinery for 
agriculture. mining, lumbering and 
road-building, as well as a stable market 
for their exports of raw materials. 


But these newly independent countries 
are anxious to avoid the misery that the 
western countries experienced during 
their industrial revolutions. They realize 
the tremendous social revolution- in- 
volved in industrialization—the break- 
ing of family ties and tribal customs, 
the move to the cities, the need for 
education and health standards. 


These were some of the points dis- 
cussed by the delegates before they 
adopted the resolution introduced by 
the U. S., requesting the Secretary Gen- 
eral to continue the study of the appli- 
cation of atomic energy in the field of 
power, industry and agriculture, and to 
consult with the Advisory Committee on 
Atomic Energy on the possibility of 
devoting most of the program at its next 
Conference on Peaceful Uses io applica- 
tions of nuclear energy to economic de- 
velopment of underdeyeloped countries. 


Other resolutions called for further 
studies of other new sources of energy. 
integration of river-basin developments, 
and international cooperation with re- 
spect to water resources. 


The report of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
showed another way in which the United 
Nations is trying to solve the problem 
of the vast inequalities in the standard 
of living in different parts of the world. 


The May issue of School Arts contains 
an article by the AWF chairman, Mrs. 
Maude Muller. 
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By ANNALEE STEWART, Legislative Secretary 


This month we have drawn up a ques- 
tionnaire for Congressional candidates 
to help you raise important questions 
concerning WILPF priorities. See your 
candidates and ask them their position 
on as many as possible of the following 
issues. 


I. WORLD DISARMAMENT 


A. Do you believe “There is no alter- 
native to peace”? If so, what posi- 
tive steps do you propose to protect 
and consolidate peace? 

B. Do you believe peace can be indefi- 
nitely based on a balance of terror, 
with growing stock piles of nuclear 
weapons and increasingly ingenious 
devices for their delivery? 

C. How can we obtain a climate of 
opinion more favorable for univer- 
sal disarmament? Re the President’s 
suggestion for the distribution of 
fissionable materials for peaceful 
uses. should this be made bilaterally 
or through a UN agency? 

D. Recognizing that present plans look 
toward only partial disarmament, do 
you think we should work for total 
disarmament down to levels for in- 
ternal policing? 

E. Should thermonuclear bomb tests be 
banned until the UN Commission 
appointed to study effects of radio- 
activity reports? 


ll. WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
A. Should the U. S. support a broad 


program of international cooperation 
for world trade, such as the General 
Agreement for Tariffs and Trade 
and the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation? Should East-West trade 
be encouraged? 

B. How should the U. S. respond to the 
challenge of Soviet trade and aid to 
underdeveloped areas? Should the 
U. S. give development aid to the 
neutral or uncommitted nations? 
Should more of our technical assist- 
ance and foreign aid be channeled 
through the United Nations? 

C. Can farm surpluses be used for eco- 
nomic aid? 

D. Would high living standards in other 
countries help U. S. prosperity? 
U. S. security? 

E. Should we support the immediate 
establishment of the Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development 


(SUNFED) ? 
Ill. U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


A. Do military pacts like NATO, 
METO. SEATO. increase tensions 
and ill will? Should NATO be con- 
tinued primarily as a military pact, 
developed into an instrument for 
economic cooperation, or  dis- 
banded? 

B. What should be the U. S. policy to- 
ward the Peoples Republic of China 
as to: 

1. Representation in the Eleventh 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations? 


2. United States recognition? Under 
what conditions? Can world dis- 
armament be successfully nego- 
tiated with this important power 
and largest nation in the world 
excluded from the discussion? 

C. What should be the U. S. policy in 
the Middle East? Toward Israel? 

Toward the Arabs? 


D. Do you favor a shift in foreign aid 
from military to economic? Should 
the latter be planned on a long-term 
basis? 

E. What policies of the U. S. need 
reappraisal and redirection? What 
attitudes must the U. S. change to 
present more constructive proposals 
that will bring support in the United 
Nations? 


IV. CIVIL LIBERTIES & CIVIL RIGHTS 


A. Is compulsory military training just- 
ifiable in a period of peace and 
prosperity ? 

B. Should Government employees ac- 
cused of disloyalty have the right to 
know the sources of information 
about them and to question their 
accusers?” Should “security risk” 
applicants be entitled to a hearing? 
Should the Attorney General be re- 
quired to hear an organization he 
considers “subversive” before listing 
it publicly? 

C. Should special non-Communist loy- 
alty oaths be required of public 
school and college teachers? of ap- 
plicants for public housing? Is the 
Fifth Amendment a dead letter? 
Should everyone who claims the 
privilege against self-incrimination 
be considered a Communist? 

D. Do you approve the President’s sug- 
gestions for revision of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act of 
1952? Is the Government justified in 
barring temporary foreign visitors 
because of their political and eco- 
nomic beliefs? 


E. Should personal ability determine 
employment regardless of employee’s 
race. religion. sex, or national 
origin ? 

F. Should the right to vote be restricted 
by poll taxes, white primaries. and 
other similar devices? 


We suggest, as a regular or extra 
Branch program, that you stage a re- 
hearsal in the form of a mock interview 
with one member serving as “Candidate” 
and others as a WILPF delegation. The 
“Candidate” may be sympathetic to our 
principles and policies and say “yes” in 
all the right places. If so, be sure to ask 
him to support these ideas when and if 
he is elected. Again, he may be unin- 
formed, doubtful, or opposed. He may 
raise all sorts of objections. In such 
case, the interviewers should be fully 
prepared to meet all objections by rais- 
ing other questions to elicit a more con- 
structive attitude. See page 4 for Bibli- 
ography. For supplementary or addi- 
tional thought-provoking questions, 


write the Legislative Office, 214 Second 
St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Letter to the Editor 
To the Editor of Four Lights: 


The Carroll County, Maryland, 
Branch isn’t very large and sometimes 
feels that it just glides along without 
being noticed by community or country. 
Like all the rest of you we write those 
letters to President and Congrgss—or 
else we put them aside, saying, oh, 
what’s the use—how many, many times 
we've written against UMT or H-Bombs 
—and what good has it done! 

But now we're changing our tune and 
all because we few and _ insignificant 
mortals have just had a letter relayed 
to us from the U. S. Vice Consul in 
London stating that our protest to the 
State Department “may have changed 
the course of history!” 

This is the story back of that exciting 
statement. Murray and Olive Titus, re- 
tired missionaries from India, have been 
very active WILPF and FOR members 
in Westminster, Maryland, for the past 
five years. Last summer they moved to 
Stratford, England, in order to live 
near their married daughter, Carol Titus 
Hardy. Around the middle of March we 
received an S O S from Murray and 
Olive asking if we could do anything to 
help Carol regain her lost U. S. citizen- 
ship. On December 23 she received 
word that on December 24 she would 
be considered to have lost U. S. Nation- 
ality under section 350 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952. 

Because Carol Titus Hardy was born 
in India of American parents, she ac- 
quired a dual nationality status at birth 
and that continued even when she mar- 
ried a British subject in 1946. She has 
always observed the regulations re- 
quired for the continuance of her Amer- 
ican citizenship and has_ constantly 
traveled only on an American passport, 
with one exception. When her husband 
was assigned to the Gold Coast, in order 
to expedite travel. she made use of her 
dual citizenship and applied for a tem- 
porary British passport, which she 
promptly returned to the British em- 
bassy. In 1948 that was permissible. 

WILPF and FOR members wrote to 
the President, to the State Department, 
and to our Congressmen protesting 
against making the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 retroactive to 
1948. Our Congressmen acted promptly. 
Letters flew back and forth asking for 
more particulars on the case and in Jess 
than a month we received a letter from 
the State Department signed by Willis 
H. Young. Deputy Director, Passport 
Office, saying: 

“It was the prior view of the Passport Office 
that the language used in Section 350 of the 
Act imposed no limitation as to the time at 
which the benefit of foreign nationality sought 
or claimed should be regarded as bringing the 
claimant within this statute. However, within 
the past several days it has had occasion to 
reconsider the matter and has now concluded 
that all such acts may be disregarded provided 
they were completed before December 24, 


1952. . . . Therefore the previous decision in 
the case of Mrs. Hardy has been rescinded.”’ 


So rejoice with us! And keep on writ- 
ing those letters! 
Dorothy Elderdice. 


Art for World Friendship is currently 
exhibiting 250 pictures in the eight 
banks of the Delaware Trust Company. 

In October there will be a UN week 
exhibit at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. 


. 
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Notes From International Headquarters 


Excerpts from International Letter No. 5 from Gertrude Baer, 
WILPF International Permanent Consultant, United Nations, Geneva 


ON AUTHERINE LUCY AND 
RACE DISCRIMINATION: 


Several WILPF National Sections 
supported Miss Lucy in her valiant fight 
for race equality at the University of 
Alabama. We hope that at the Birming- 
ham Congress this summer our friends 
from the USA will give a complete ac- 
count of their activities regarding this 
case and the issues involved... . 


ON FAO: 


... A new publication . . . “Agricul- 
ture in the World Economy” shows the 
role played by agriculture and the essen- 
tial functions performed by the world’s 
peasants, fishermen. and forest workers 
who. with their families, still comprise 
roughly two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation—precisely those who lack the 
ability to produce enough in order to 
acquire the purchasing power to buy 
enough to satisfy their physiological 
needs. May I urge Study Groups and 
individual members to read the publica- 
tion and make people recognize more 
clearly that the status and progress of 
agriculture is of vital concern to all of 
us. The booklet may be bought from all 
sales agents for FAO publications at 
$1.00. 


ON THE COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN: 


. . . In the discussion of Technical 
Assistance it was strongly recommended 
to hold Seminars in different regions, 
so as to assist women who have recently 
acquired political rights or do not yet 
fully exercise them. in developing their 
understanding of civic responsibilities 
and increasing their participation in the 
public life of their countries. It is. alas, 
a fact that even in highly developed 
countries women citizens do not always 
understand and exercise their rights and 
the many possibilities involved. There- 
fore, such Seminars may be a stimulus 
to enfranchised women in certain “de- 
veloped” States, and may also revive the 
functioning of democratic practices even 
of the adult male population. From cer- 
tain recent statistics in a number of 
countries it would appear that the par- 
ticipation of men voters in elections and 
other civic functions does not reveal 
excessive zeal in this respect! .. . 

. . . There was some divergence of 
opinion among observers as to whether 
the study and improvement of the situa- 
tion of “Working Women with Family 
Responsibilities” was not rather a sub- 
ject for the Social Commission than for 
the Status of Women Commission. Many 
questions raised in the discussion seemed 
to confirm the view that they were pri- 
marily the concern of the Social Com- 
mission and also revealed some interest- 
ing proof of our contention that so- 
called “protective” legislation weakens 
rather than strengthens women’s status. 
As the delegate from Poland said. when 
insisting on full pay during pregnancy 
and nursing leave: “. . . The practice in 
pre-war Poland of allowing pregnant 
working women four weeks’ leave on 
half-pay only defeated its own ob- 

. . . The question of the pensionable 
age for women is another thorny prob- 


lem . . . statistics show that the average 
longevity of women, at present 73, is 
higher than that of men, a fact which 
should be considered in connection with 
the question of fixing a lower pension- 
able age for women than for men. In 
this connection . . . it was stated by 
women delegates that “it would be un- 
fortunate if a lower age of retirement 
were recommended for women than for 
men,” and “that the age of retirement 
should be determined not on the basis 
of sex, but on the basis of the type of 
work” . . . a lower pensionable age for 
women than for men will, a priori, pre- 
vent women from performing equal 
work, or as it is now called, work of 
“equal value” to the employer, as com- 
pared with that performed by men 
workers. ... 


Branch News 

Continued from page 2 

® Chicago and Philadelphia have new 
evening groups. 

®@ The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee plans to revive the Peace Cara- 
van, especialiy for young people, as an 
educational project. This is a good 
Branch proect! 


@ Altoona made a memorial gift to the 
Jane Addams Peace Association in 
honor of one of its members. 

@ Anna Scheffey, WILPF member since 
1923, received an award from the Carl 
Schurz Foundation for her work on 
American-German relationships. 

© Have you seen the large advertise- 
ment opposing nuclear bomb tests, 
which the Manhattan Branch was re- 
sponsible for putting in the New York 
Times, May 7? Send for a reprint to 
the Literature Dept. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


To be used with questionnaire 


WORLD DISARMAMENT 


1. Fry, William R. Disarmament: 
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67 pp. 
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* Write the Subcommittee or your Senator 
for a free copy. 
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The Art for World Friendship Com- 
mittee of the WILPF has been instru- 
mental in sending two tape-recorded 
messages to Denmark this year to cele- 
brate “Good Will Day,” May 18. Sixth 
grade children in a Swarthmore, Pa., 
school and children in a school in Den- 
ver, Colo., participated in recording the 
messages. “Good Will Day” was orig- 
inated by the children of Wales. 


Flower seeds have been included by 
Art for World Friendship in gift pack- 
ages sent all over the world, as well as 
in special shipments to the flood-stricken 
areas of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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